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THE TOWER OF LONDON. 


The series of buildings termed the Tower . 


of London occupies an extensive area to the 
east of the city, on the north side of the 
Thames. The following description, though 
the terms in which it is conveyed are se 
rigidly exact, may convey e general i 
o the form of the sarees 

The:area may be: termed’ a circle, which 
is described by a wide and spacious ditch, 
er moat, running round thé walls and the 
river. The centre of this circle is oocupied 


bh” re 





fo on is ascribed to Julius that 
here have great and good men and women 


— Raleigh, iaty Jane yo ony uy - 
; some es, others 
pe em ei may what every- 


by the most ieuous and the most an- pay 6 visit t this ancient fortress; where, 
Be ion of the'Tower—the citedel or if they be of the slightest poetic tempera- 
keep, which was the royal palace. This is ment, they _théir minds cerried 
@ massive quadrangular building, having « Beek, ee eee 
turret at each angle rising consi y ! ed dalism, i.e. 
above the roof, It is termed the White ism. The atch caghitgs? ta db sn 
Tower. ‘The White Tower stands in the tion are the Armoury, the White Tower, 
centre, or nearly so, of s square or inclo- theJewel House. The du +—those in- 
sure called the. Inner W: She Realilings fernal cells, where ed the hy 4 
composing which are appropriated to‘the names of numerous _Of ‘tyranny 
Ordnance offices, the ancient and modern ‘eligi —we propose, at no very 
armouries, store-houses, resident gover- distant period, to visit ourselves. We have 
nor’s house, &c. The Inner Ward is en- een promising ourse this 

circled by the Outer Ward, a narrow for some time and when we do so our 


street, 

ph a, lane, — bP the Stig 

ich is appropriated to offices, residences, 

lenreslia, "he. The walls have cannon 
mounted at the embrasures. 

We have so often had occasion to re- 

fer to the time-honoured walls of London’s 

PRICE 


rial gleanings into these yand dark 
regions; where, es in Daaivry’ timenal re. 


. gions, 


* Nor Hope, nor Peace ever came.” 


wo, 1821.—VoOL. XLVI, 











9a4 THE MIRROR. 


THE RED HAND. 
‘A Tate or Loursiana. 
Boox II.*—Paranras Minacrosas! 


CHAPTER I.—SUPPER FOR TWO. 
Tt was a winter's night, the cold wind 
blew keenly, the shutters of the houses 


shook with violence, and made the interior ' 


all the more tempting and agreeable. Ca- 
ronde Piquet felt this. Who: was Caronde 
Piquet will be the very natural question of 
the reader. He was a notary, and old, ho- 
nest, and, we will not maliciously say in 
consequence, poor; but that he was poor, 
was self-evident. The a ent which 
he occupied was small and ill-furnished; a 
desk, a box containing deeds and parch- 
ments, a ricketty table, and two chairs, 
were the whole of his mobilier, if we except 
8 bed in what by courtesy was called ano- 
ther room—in reality a closet. 

Now it by no means follows that because 
aman be poor, therefore he is miserable. 
Caronde Piquet was not. Ie plodded on 
in his avocation, with a few respectable 
but rich clients, who had little legal busi- 
ness: to transact. What they had, they 
od to Caronde, and Caronde after this 

hion lived. He rose at dawn, made his 
breakfast and his bed, swept out his room, 
and had everything in order by office- 
hours. He then took a walk, for, like 
every poor man who thinks rightly, he 
found the open air his best friend By 
eleven he returned, lest any one should be 
ia want of his services. The day, however, 
generally passed without the visit of a cli- 
ent, though Caronde had enough of writing 
to do to cccupy him until his dinner hour. 
This meal he luxuriated in at the neigh- 
bouring eating-house, such as they were 
before the revolution; and having expend- 
ed his modest pittance, returned once more 
to his man in the Rue Royale du Coq, 
No. 17. Towards evening the poor notary 
took another stroll, called perhaps on some 
friend, less solitary than himself because 
he had s family, and here Caronde was 

nerally welcome. His gentle manners, 
is quiet yet witty remarks, his fondness 
for children, his inexhaustible fund of pa- 
tience, which made him the martyr to half 
the children in the parish—or, at all events, 
of his uaintance-—rendered him ever 
welcome to the whole circle of his friends. 
Thus Caronde glided smoothly down the 
stream of life, never in want, never in pe- 
mury, and still never at the end of the 
year, though exercising the most rigid eco- 
bomy, with one penny saved. 
. It was a winter evening, to go back to 
our opening words, and Caronde Piquet 


* Book 1. of “ The Red Hand,” which is v ritten 
expressly for Tus Miavor, commences April 4th, 
and cods May 90, and may be had, price Is. 6d. 





sat by his little fire- watching the de- 
pec Be hones ofa Soniton ish which he pro- 
mised to regale himself for his modest sup- 
per, with that intentness native to the poor 
and the solitary. Caronde was thinking, 
Of .what, he would have found it difficult 
to say, since his subjects of thought were 
not of the most extensive kind. 

A loud noise was heard at the bottom of 
the stairs; then the step of a heavy foot 
ascending. 

Caronde took no notice, there were s0 
many lodgers in the same hotel. 

Rat! tat! tat! 

“ Peste!” said Caronde, eyeing his bowil- 
lon and his preparations for supper, which 
were, to say the least, slightly unprofes- 


: sional, with doubt; “ but bah, one must eat, 


even if one be a notary.” 
“ Rat! tat!” this time rather impatiently. 
“Come in,” and nde threw himself 


back in his arm-chair with the air of amil- _ 


lionaire, disturbed at his evening meal. 
A tall man, masked, and with a huge 
cloak thrown around him, entered uncere- 


moniously, and advanced into the centre of © 


the a ent. 

“You are Caronde Piquet, notary,” said 
the stranger, interrogatively. 

“ At your service, monsieur.” 

“Hem!” said the other, in somewhat 
bad French; “I come recommended to you 
by a client of yours—the Marquis de St. 
Leon.” 


“ Sir, you are twice welcome. Will you 
be sented? What can I do for you?” 
“Much, but it is an affair of moment 
The first requisite is secrecy.” 
“It is my profession,” said Caronde, 


deily. 

‘The stranger seated himself, but without 
removing his mask, his hat, or his cloak. 

“ You would like to gain two thousand 
francs @ year.” 

“ Monsieur,” said the poor notary, start- 
ing and looking at the stranger's feet with 
suspicion, “ what am I to do for you?” 

“Would you like to earn two thousand 
franes?” 

“Certainly, with pleasure. Two thou- 
sand francs? why, it is a mine.” 

‘¢' They are at your service.” 

“But, monsieur, explain yourself.” 

The stranger said nothing; but 
his cloak, there appeared, in 8 
deep sleep, child. Pale but most beauti- 
ful, the little creature slept so sound as to 
create the suspicion thet artificial means 
had been resorted to cast it into slumber. 
= about a year and a half old, and s 

ri. 

e Caronde’s favourite instincts were sll 
active and alive in an instant. His pale 
face flushed, his eyes beamed with a 

ling animation, his lips were curled into a 
smile. ‘ 
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" “Ys it to take that child? why, I would 
the . wh mask ined 
stranger, whose co 

the upper part of his face, looked grati 
and continued: “You will be required to 
educate and adopt this child—you must 
bring it up as yourown. Every year two 
thousand francs will be sent you. Be sa- 
tisfied with this, be secret, and I confide 
her to you.” 

“T accept the office,” said the cr wet! 
fervently, “but if you would reclaim her?” 

“T shall never du so,” replied the man, 
moodily; “and yet, who knows?” 

** You may one day change your mind; 
circumstances—” 

“Yes! you are right,” said the man; 
“and yet you must not know me.” 


And the stranger mused. After while, look 


he took up a pen which lay on the notary’s 
table, and wrote two words on the back of 
a packet, which he deposited in the no- 
‘s hands, 
“The child I confide to you,” said the 
r, rising; “ watch over it, guard it, 
$8 you would your own soul, and deliver 
to no living being but he or her who shall 
— to you the words I have written.” 
he notary paid no attention to the 
words, for he taken the child in his 
arms, and was intently engaged in admi- 
ing its pretty. and innocent face. Caronde 
had within him all the feelings, all the 
emotions of a father, at this moment; and 
under the uliar circumstances which 
brought the little stran to his door, 
could scarcely but experience all the feel- 
ne. 


of one. 

“Its name?” he said, after a pause. 

“Call her Piquet until she be ten years 
old; then the packet I have given 
you; you will find other instructions. I 
confide in you.” 

* “You may, sir stranger.” 

The mask here stooped, and imprinted a 
kiss upon the child’s face. He then raised 
himself, cast a heavy purse on the table, 
and left the room. The no’ again 
gazed on the child, on whose cheek he ob- 


served a slight humidity. 
It was a tear dr ped the stern man 
who was now down stairs. 
“Mon Dieu!” said ‘Ca “that was 


the child’s father, and ‘he has left it thus. 
So much the better; Iam no loager alone. 
Bravo, our family increases. @ must 
have supper for two.” 


The child still slept, and Caronde bore ning 
it to the bed which ‘for ten years’ he had i 


enjoyed in solitary loneliness. -It was big 
enough for the man and the baby, however. 
If it had not been, Caronde would have 
slept on the floor. 

“ Bravo!” said the nee 
and au diable with the phi ere 
am I, a poor lonely devil, too poor to have 


I wonder whether bouillon is for chil- 
will be 


When it wakes, it hanged: 


Arred sop ie ing and se 


per for two,” " 

One should have seen the air with which 
the notary laid out his supper, even running 
out, so sound did the chi and fetch- 


ing, on the faith of the purse he had not yet 
ed at, certain little tit bits for the meal 
which the poor man had not for many & 
year regaled himself with. Ah! Carofide 
was a happy man, as he put on an extra 
log, lit an extra wick of his lamp, and 
a bottle of wine on his table. - “ Yes, 
od is good, and to the deuce with the 
philosophers.” f 
“Ta! tal” said Caronde, as soon as the 
whole banquet was in apple-pie order, and 
he began himself, after his unusual exer- 
tions, to feel somewhat of an.unusual appe- 
tite, “ we sleep as if we liked it. » expect 
she is used to it,” and ing in on tip: 
toes, the man of law seated himself on the 
of the bed. : » 
hat poor. notary, in his threadbare 
in his russet cap, pale, with no feature:of 
outward show to recommend him; what an 
admirable, what a beautiful picture did he 
to In his heart there: was. more 


“ Mamma!” were its first words. 


“Tal tal” anid the ae , some- 
what "ee do 
mesa a ord 

e child heard the strange voice, looked, 
saw the strange face, and to cry. 
“ Mon Dieu! what shall I do,” exclaimed 


promised much for its bealth. 
“T see we shall’ do favourably. Bravo, 
Caronde, you make a capital nuree.”’ 








Ta fact, in a very short: time, the child 
seemed perfectly reconciled; but Caronde’s 
ways were so. amusing; he plied it:so. per- 
severingly with food, he laughed, he played 
all kinds of queer. antics, he made faces 

D to have frightened a horse, 


a 
the little thing, tickled irresistibly by himse 


the ors fun, laughed. too, until, what 
with laughing, eating, and playing with its 
om guardian, the young creature once more 
“ This goes famously, like a watch,” said 
Cuaronde, as he - away the supper things; 
“and now forthe packet and se money, 
let. us put them away.” 
In. the purse were a hundred louis d'ors, 
“ Anu inexhaustible treasure,” said the no- 


tary. 

On the em were written these words: 
Palabras Mi ! 

“ Very queer words,” said the notary. 


HUMPHRY DAVY’S EXPERIMENTS 
y AT BRISTOL. 

A more persevering and enthusiastic ex- 
rimentalist than Mr. Davy, the whole 
ingdom could not have p ; anad- 
mission which was made by all who knew 
him; many of his experiments were in the 
highest degree hazardous, Hescemed to 
act, as if in case of sacrificing one life, he 
had two or three others in reserve, on which 
he could fall back, in case of necessity, 
He sometimes so excited my fears, that I 
half despaired of seeing him alive the next 
morning. He has been known sometimes 
to breathe a deadly gas, with his finger on 
his pulse, to determine how much could be 
borne, before a serious delension occurred 
in the vital action. After his experiments 
in breathing. the nitrous oxide, he deter- 
mined even to hazard a trial with the deadly 
nitrous gas. For this he placed in 
a bag, ‘one hundred fourteen cubic 
inches.of nitrous gas,” and knowing that 
nnless he exhausted his of the atmos- 
pheric air, its oxygen would unite with the 
nitrous gas; and — in-his lungs aqua- 
fortis, he resolved to expel: if possible, the 
whole of the atmospheric air from his lu 
by some contrivance res. — For 
purpose, in a second » he placed seven 
uarts of nitrous oxide, and made from it 

F p win inspirations, .and three expirations, 
and then instantly transferred his mouth 
to the nitrous gas bag, and turning the 
. stop-cock, took one.inspiration. This gas, 
in passing through his mouth and fauces, 
burnt. his throat, and produced such a 
spasm -in the epiglottis, as to cause him 
instantly to desist, when, in breathing the 
common air, aqua-fortis was really formed 
in his mouth, which burnt his tongue, 
palate, and injured his teeth. Mr. D. says, 
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“LT never design again to eo rashen 
experiment.” But ee nis experiment, 
might not be repeated, there was one. other 


nearly as dangerous, to which Mr. Davy’s 
love of science prompted him to resort; not 
by trying it on another but generously on, 
imself. — > _—— Pe ptm 
whether the carbure gas was. 
so destfuctive to animal ie as had been 
represented. In its pure state, one inspirax 
tion of this gas was understood. to destroy 
life, but Mr. Davy mixed three quarts.of 
the gas, with two quarts of atmospheric 
air, and then breathed the whole for nearly, 
@ minute. This produced only slight 
effects, (nothing to an experimental 
chemist), merely ‘ giddiness, pain in the 
head, loss of voluntary power,” &c. The 
spirit of.;inquiry, not being repressed by 
ese. trifling inconveniences, Mr. Dav 
was now emboldened to introduce into his 
green bag, four quarts of carburetted. 
ydrogen gas, nearly pure. After exhaust- 
ing his lungs in the ysual way, he made 
two inspirations. of this he first in-, 
spiration produced num and loss of 
feeling in the chest. After the second, he 
lost all power of perceiving external things, 
except a terrible oppression on his chest, 
and he seemed sin! fast todeath! He 
just had consciousness enough to remove 
the mouth-piece from his wanioeet iets 
when he became wholly insensible. 
breathing the common air for some time, 
consciousness was restored, and Mr. Davy 
finsiy meered, as aconsolation to his then 
atten 
think I die.” Such are some of the 
appalling hazards encountered by . Mr. 
Davy, ew none investigation ae 
gases. These des! ive experiments, dur. 
ing his residence at Bristol. probably pro 
duced those affections of the chest, to which 
he was subject fervagh life, and which. 
beyond all tion, shortened his days.— 
Cottle’s R tions of Coleridge. 


A STORY ABOUT KIT CUCUMBER; 
THE MAN WHO NEVER GOT INTO A PASSION. 
One of the pleasantest, merriest fellows 
in existence was Kit,—or, as all who didn’t 
presume to abbreviate sponsorial a ° 
tions used tocall him—Christopher 
ber. Yon knew him, of course, everybody 
knew him; and a great and insurmount- 
able obstacle it would have been to every- 
body’s social happiness if they hadn’t 
known him. Such a blithe, sperkling-eyeds 
joking, chatty fellow was Kit. You had 
only to get him seated behind, a meer- 
schaum onone side of the. fireplace 
perch yourself on the other, and away went 
the, fretting. annoyances of the day in the 
first, puff of smoke—corns, quarter-days, 


- 


t (Mr. John Tobin), “I do not — 
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tax-gathérers, unremitted accounts and ell, 
completely routed from the field:of memory 
by Kits artillery of good humour: Now 
and then some peevish or grating care 
would obstinately atsempt to contest the 

undand rally the hypochondriac forces, 


But it was no use battlin inst such 
odds; Kit had onl; to puff and tnereal 


joke and puff, and there was the victory i 


ed at once without: further trouble. 

it’s temper too was even as a bowling- 
green; his most intimate acquaintances 
never saw him ruffled or discomposed in 
the slightest degree. He rebounded like a 
racket-ball from all the sturdy blows dame 
fortune gave him, and as to any attempt at 
depressing his flow of spirits: by all ordi- 
nary means, the very notion was perfectly 
utopian. Kit was a human Jack-in-the- 
box, with one of those very elastic spiral 
coils of wiretwined about his heart. Press 
him downwaris one moment and up he 
was the next, with all the pertinacious 
indifference of those red and green gentry 
belonging to the toy aforesaid; and as 
for joking Kit was the very personitication 
of “The Complete Jester,” a eee peri- 

tran: 


- patetic proof of the doctrine o 


tion, inasmuch as the soul of every witti- 
cism descended from Mr, Joseph Miller had 
by a novel metempsychosis entered into his 


. cor | being. -Such-quaint contortions 
of Walker, ‘ 


such queer quiddities of lan- 
, and such a flashing exuberance of 
cirth, never flowed from any other lips in 
the way they did from Kit’s. He was the 
individual embodiment of fun, and would 
have reduced to a state of facetious destitu- 
tion every “Mr. Merryman” that ever 
existed, had they dared to enter the lists 
with him. But we havea story to tell about 
Kit, and it is this:— 
Shrinking back from the din and bustle 
of the Strand and Fleet-street, and occupy- 
ing a modest station behind the pillars that 


- complete a kind of —— triangle with 


Holywell-street and Temple-bar, there have 
been visible, since the early days of Justice 
Shallow, a sober assemb! of houses 
known unto the indwellers and their visitors 
as Clement’s-inn. The monotony of their 
dull and sombre brickwork is only occa- 
sionally relieved by huge portals surmount- 
ed with a staring black numeral, and dusty 
casements sprinkled in regular order over 
the walls, amid which dusky window-panes 
and dingy muslin curtains are dimly per- 
ceptible. In one of the corner recesses of 
this secluded spot, there might have been 
observed, at the period we speak of, an 
inscription on one of the white pi 

which sentiaelled the door-way, to the effect 
that on the third story thereof one Christo- 
pher Cucumber resided, and any street 
sceptie who presumed t doubt vera- 
eity of the inscription on the door 


7 - 


oa7 

nubiben iste oon tethelend- 
on the third flight, ooa- 
firmed by « repetition of the letters com- 


E 
Ls 
| 
H 
i 


4 
iH 
Ft 


He 


aforesaid. Cucumber’s 

Kit bad anything to-do with thelaw, aor 
in fact that he had any ostensible profes- 
sion whatever; but rejoicing. in all the 
liberty of action and freedom of will com- 
mon to bachelors in -and.to Kit ia 
particular, he had taken up his demicile ia 
that region with a view to exercise his 
privileges to their fullest extent; with a 


was, perhaps, no wondér that Kit preserved 
the buoyancy of his animal spirits; bu 


the minor vexations of life seldom 
disturb the equanimity of man, 


amongst the numerous 
pes geno he conld 
become attached 


* 


boast, a soubriquet 
to him.of * Kit Cu- 


‘cumber, the man who never got into s pas- 


sion”—an enviable di 
mortal might sonbelly been 


of which 


Every man, however, hath his tempter at 


some period or other, and it my tag Hone 


door, sounding something like a postman’ 
rat-tat, maltiplied a . 


was conscious of the reduplicated percussion 
of hig knocker, than jerking beck | his 
chair into one corner, thrusting hi 


meerschaum into another, he 
proceeded to unfold the facilities of 
On opening the door there 


occasion for alarm really—Harry Sharpe, 
his old college chum, clad not ozacly in 


the ominons: red trunks,. which 


phele; is said to have displayed to his vio+ 


tim ‘aust, but in the 


of everyday life, and without even a spark 


of red save that which wed at 


the. « 


aon shaking hands with a 
clay like himself—“ you are a good 


for dropping in 20 speedily.” 


- + 
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am t I should ‘find you at home,” 
responded the other, establishing himself 
in a chair by the fireplace, and iliarly 
naturalising his feet to the fender. “I've 
got a special communication for your par- 
ticular ear.” 


** Blaze away!” said Kit, metaphorically, . 


‘ado ting the-manner and tones of Mr. Paul 
Bedfo , when he trundles one of his very 
bass notes out at one corner of his mouth, 
and sends it rumbling over the pit, whilst 
he squeaks a stray joke to Wright out at 
the other. “Emma faithless, or the gover- 
nor severe—which?” 

“Neither, my boy,” returned his com- 
panion; “as for Emma, she is, as she ever 
was, the paragon of lovely constancy and 
constant loveliness; and as for the governor 
his assent to our marriage is as sure as 
quarter-day. You are on the right scent, 
however. Guess again.” 

“ Impossible!” cried Kit, after a few mo- 
ments’ consideration, with his eyes intense- 
y fixed on the ceiling, as if mesmeric in- 

uence was ex to come out of the 
eer seer ted th l di 

“Guess!” re the e-propounder 
with inotonced energy. Pad 

“ Can't,” urged Kit, with redoubled em- 
phasis; “must give it up; so light your 
pipe; mix yourself a glass of Hollands, 
and unfold.” 

“Well, then, you remember Emma’s 
friend, Caroline Merton, that you used to 
be so fond of, when we did the amiable 
down at Grange Farm ther.” 

“Remember her! I should think so; 
why, in everything from Pope Joan to the 
Lancers, she was the only partner that I 
ever cared about; knitting or nutting, 
bonnet-building or blackberryizg, Oarry 
‘Merton and I were inseparable. But, alas! 
fate was unkind, and Caroline went out to 
India when I came to Clement’s-inn.” 

“All a delusion, my dear fellow, she 
merely exercised her feminine preroga- 
tive—altered her mind—and settled at 
Maidstone instead of Madras. Emma saw 
her the other day; gave her an invitation 
to the Farm; wrote to me to bring you 
down, if I could, or- bring myself if I 
couldn’t, and to-morrow morning J pro- 
pose starting.” 

“ We,” emphasised Kit— ‘we, Harry; 
by all means make it the plural, and bo- 
ther Zimmerman! I see—first Gravesend, 
oat from Blackwall; then van to Maid- 
‘stone—then walk to Grange, through hop- 
gardens and cornfields; then hearty wel- 
come from farmer Lambert, and blushing 
recognitions from Carry; then songs 
from Carry, and pas accompaniment 
from Emma, Mrs. Sharpe that is to be; 
then moonlight stroll through the orchard 
with Carry, old loves, old memories, and 
all that sort of thing; then back to the 
farmer's cosy fireside; brandy and water, 


pi jokes, ducts, and all that sort of 
thing, then—but, hang it, Harry, I’m out 
of breath with my raptures already.” 

“Well, better that than out of temper, 
Kit, which, I believe, no one ever saw you 
yet. What the deuce is your secret? I'd 

ive the world—at least with Emma out of 
it—to be as unruffled by the petty annoy- 
ances of life as you are.” 

“Alla habit, my dear boy; nothing ever 
worries me. I defy any vexation to. wrin- 
kle my complacent smoothness—I always 
take things easy.” 

Happy Kit! but he only spoke the 
truth. He had taken everything easy— 
very easy—up to the period at which the 
conversation above recorded. took place; 
but how often does a pitfall await the un- 
conscious traveller along life's dusty road! 
How often, in gathering the last rose, do 


we feel the avenging thorn when least ex- - 


pected! But to snap short the chain of 
similes into which moral :eflections are 
always apt to lead us, we may as well 
leave Kit and his companion to enjoy their 
converse privately and singly together, 
whilst we seize the rtunity to say 
something about the that formed the 
principal subject of discussion. 

(To be continued.) 


Milton’s Sonnets.—Traces indeed of the 
peculiar character of Milton may be found 
in all his works; but it is most strongly 
oo in the Sonnets. Those remark- 
able puems have been undervalued by cri- 
tics who have not understood their nature. 
They have no epigrammatic point. There 
is none of tbe ingenuity of Filicaja in the 
thought, none of the hard and brilliant 
enamel of Petrarch in the style. They 
are simple but majestic records of the 
feelings of the poet; as little tricked out 
for the public eye as his diary would have 
been. A victory, an unexpected attack 
upon the city, a momentary fit of depres- 
sion or exultation, a jest thrown out 
against one of his books, a dream, which 
for a short time restored to him that 
beautiful face over which the grave had 
closed for ever, led him to musings, which, 
without effort, ~~ themselves into 
verse. The unity of sentiment and sever 
rity of style which characterise these lit- 
tle pieces, remind us of the Greek Anthoe 
logy, or perhaps still more of the Collects 
of the English Liturgy—the noble poem 
on the Massacres of Piedmont is strictly a 
collect in verse. = maps he more oF 

striking, according as occasions 
which gave birth to them are more or less 
interesting. But they are, almost without 
exception, dignified by a sobriety and 
greatness of mind to which we. know nat 
where to look for a parallel, — Macauley, 
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Tas LITTLE OLD MAN or ta WOOD, 
OR, 
Tus Tate or a Comtcat Strick. 
BY T. H. SEALY, 


(Continued from page 343.) 
ba: bd om ope aor: shake it; 


And coomne ike to rest uatil 
It should crumble and so tamble, 
If no perching bird should break it ; 
For it certainly must moulder 
Ere it should be greatly older. 


On the bough I fixed mine eyes, 
Thisking nothing of the bough : 


I was in ~ Pt ant dream 

Musi e poet’s theme ; 

Beat in  wedet his command 
walks of fairy land, 


bir whether led or how. 


's power resigned, 

Ia her alethowe were mazed, 
As to not be ’wate, from thence, 
Of the appeals of outward sense, 
All my powers at once concurred 

To receive the Circe’s law ; 

So I heard not what J heard, 

And I saw not what I saw. 


But, as one who sleeps aud dreams, 
Does not hear the voice, at first, 
From his slumber that would wake him ; 
Yet at last the spells forsake him, 
at so long unconscious make him, 
And his charmed sones burst 
fato life and into ligh 
Not at once but bah degree: — 
So my mind resumed 
in that cabinet of trees ; 
And at first 1 seemed to see, 
And at last could well discover, 
the ough the while mine eyes had not 
ered from the self same spot) 
Seussthing it it was strange should be 
Suddenly along with me, 
Underneath our broad green cover : 
Even a little Knagey man, 
With acolo ea toad’s, 
And a skin of knots and nodes, 
Fall of wrinkles, full of erinkles, 
Fall of nuts like periwinkles ; 
All his face was seamed and notched, 
All his body blained and blotched, 
All his substance looked like tan. 


Dwindled, spindled, warted, weasend ; 
Scaly, scald, sclerotic, scraggy ; 
Old, decayed, and out of seasoned ; 
Rusty, crusty, snub*ed and snaggy; 
All his form was cranked and crookéd 
So that he was not well lookéd. 
His eyes were sunk, his nose was snubb 
His lips were chopped, his teeth were Jegnéa. 
His brows were whelked, bis cheeks were scrubby. 
pate was bald, his beard was shaggéd. 
Bis beard was shaggéd long and thick— 
When it was combed was hard to determine ; 
Now it was full of ends of stick, 
Of wi and ear wigs and all sorts of vermis. 


ae body from head to heel 
er than skin was clothed with peel, 
pee pete ne with luaps and bumps acd holes, 
led with cranales and and nooks and 
His arms 


As well as t 


Furnished, just as the circumstance ¢: 
With one or two fingers and two or three thambe, 


And his bas so clabby, knubby, 
Seem’d embedded where the 
(Freshened by the drops that 
Lightly tickling earth with trickling) 
into a tangled mass, 
Sluggy, beetley, wormy, grubby, 
Filled with all the slimy class. 


af dag Wa old man I looked, 
And the little old man at me: 
One 20 bent and curved and crooked 
“a was comical to see ; 
ly in sach a spot, 
w ar pa 
Such a little old man was not, 


By the little old man’s eyes. 
And the wrinkling of lips, 
And his most Jugubrious air, 
1 at the first became aware, - 
That sure as and birds and song ‘ 
To the rocks and woods belong, — 
Sure as wax pertains to a 
And their foliage to the trees 
Ships to seas and shrouds to fo ships ; Fy 
He had some deep-seated woes 
Which he wanted to disclose ; 
Though a certain want of ease— 
Being perhaps unused to talking,— 
This intent was plainly baulking z 
8o I thought if I brought 
The conversation about myself, 
That which he sought might so be w 
And thus 1 should aid this crooked. old el 


So, as I sat down on my moss-cushioned stone, 
T made him a bow as low as my rn 
And spoke in exceedingly affable tone n 
Which I hoped might set him at once at his ease. 
“ My worthy old man”—I thas 
*« Pm happy to see you inthis green apot 
This shade'se at present remarkably 
Because the day’s remarkably hot. 
I’m sorry very you don’t seem merry : 
Pray you discuss to me why are you not ? 
If L to your grief afford relief 
The salve to your wound will be easily got.” 
The little old man he breathed a sigh 
Like the wind ina brake of fern; 
A lobe of gum oozed out of his eye 
As he writhed his lips to utter reply; : 
And on. his cheek aud his Wewa valves © 
fy 


where i ie bar eyes wor baking, hinking} 
(Toa to speak and to int 

‘Those wove the wands I gat te feteen: . 
But the voice in which he spoke 

Was like the sough of an aged oak, 

Just before its roots are blown - 

Oat of their chamber of earth and stone. 


(To be continued.) 
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PIQUILLO ALLIAGA; 


: ; OR; - 
“Tug Moors i THE Time or Pair Ill. 
AN HISTORICAL ROMANCE. 

From the French of M. Eugene Scribe: } 


OHAPTER VIII.—THE FLAMES. 

He — — his = friend, on 
young’ Moor, so elegant, so distinguish 
who kad said, “ m Trother,” “it is good,” 
&c., and these words acted upon him as an 
incentive toa virtuous course of life, very 
dissimilar to his recent career. Pedralvi 
had been but as a companion, a friend, but 
the stranger had been to him, as it were, a 
superior being, a divinity. He could barely 
persuade himself that all was not a dream, 
and as he, almost unconsciously, p' 
the tablet to his heart, he cherished the 
thought, so new to him, that there was one 
in ‘the. world interested in his future des-- 
tiny. Suddenly the fact'crossed his ‘brain 
that he could not read. Of what’ service 
was the tablet to him in this predicament? 
He consoled himself, however, by the re+ 
flection, that he could get it read for him 
on the following a, | by some wayfarer. 
At length, overcome by the fatigues of tho 
day, he chose a secluded nook in the forest, 
and firmly clasping the treasured tablet in 
his hand, he fell fast asleep on the grass, 
thinking of the unknown, lulled by the 
aed waving of the foliage and the re- 

reshing perfume of a summer’s night. 

The morning air was heavy and suffo- 
cating, indicative of a day of more intense 
heat even than the preceding, The clouds 
were charged with electricity, rendering 
respiration difficult. Piquillo, labouring un- 
der the influence of these oppressive sen- 
sations, awoke suddenly with a start. It 
was broad day. But what was his amaze- 
ment on awaking to find himself in the 
presence of that arch-demon Juan Bap- 
tista Balseiro, who held him tight by the 
throat. 

The captain was in a very sorry plight, 
covered with blood, blackened b wader, 
and his clothes in tatters. He held in his 
hand the tablet and the purse he had torn 
from Piquillo whilst he slept, and looking 
at them contentedly, and with a ferocious 
laugh— 

“ Ah! ah!” said he, “ you thought to 
escape me! You thought me dead, per- 
chance. You have commenced betimes, 
my fine fellow, to betray those who suc- 
eoured you, and to denounce them as spies, 
hke an alguazil.” 

“ Me!” exclaimed Piquillo, trembling. 

“Yes, you. Yonder soldiers that you 
sent us very nearly tealised the prediction 


of your accomplice = that cursed heretic 
and sorcerer the Moor Gongarello, who 


shall yet pay the penalty. 
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are.s . 
“ Well, well, there’s.no use prevaricat- 
ing; we will settle our accounts now, as the 
barber observed. Sent by you, and guided 
by the instructions you; doubtless gave 
them, they found the way to the inn of 
Good Rest, and as I declined surren- 
dering, they set it on fire: yes, the royal 
soldjers set it on fire. That rascal Gonga- 
rello predicted that I should be burnt. to 
death, and you two set your heads toge- 
ther to realise the augury.” 

“ Listen,” said Piquillo. 

“Did they listen?” said the captain; 

“ did they not fire upon us as we struggled’ — 
to escape the flames? , May. hell extermi-., 
= - along with med | se suffered 
emselves to be entra ike foxes 

to earth. These ro codiery calulated 
on securing me with the rest, but I gave 
them the slip. mies dee the Sore 
that did, out of the lot, in the midst of the 
heavy firing. And, mind you, I shall not 
yet be hanged, but live, Master Piquillo, to 
perform the: hangman’s office upon you!” 

“I am not guilty, indeed I am not—I 
swear it to you,” cried the. terrified Pi- 
quillo. “ Listen.” 

“ Do you take me for a corregidor, or a 
counsel learned in the law?” rejoined the 
captain, coldly: “ Think you that I am 
going to listen to lies? No, no; I 
have fully resolved that you, that satanic 
barber that was with you, and — 
that incendiary Don Fernando d' Albayda, 
shall die the death I have designed for 
them; and I mean to finish you to begin 
with!” 

Holding Piquillo with one hand, he ‘tore 
up some pliant osiers with the other, to 
make a rope with. Having collected some 
half dozen or so of the finest, he compos- 
edly amused himself by fastening them to- 
gether, poner taking the precaution to 
throw Piquillo on the ground, and to sit 
upon him, so as to prevent all chance of 
escape. So situated, the poor captive ran 
a fair risk of suffocation, from the enor- 
mous weight he had to bear. The captain, 

aying no attention to his groans, and evi- 
Bently gratified by this novel mode of tor- 
ture, continued his labour of love quite 
contentedly, whistling’a jocund Castilian air, 

“ Have mercy on me, have mercy on me, 
I do implore you!” bitterly exclaimed Pi~ 
quillo, in a suffocating tone. 

“ Have metcy, quotha?” responded the 
monster, “ By my moi 


“ Sir captain, I gm ignorant of what you 


ther Geronima! 
yes, yes, I'll have mercy on you! It is my 
firm resolve to confer on you an immense 
favour. I purpose giving you @ very ex- 
alted position indeed, my pty captive 
starling, But, hark you! I like to be ge- 
nerous. You shall have your choice on 
which of. yonder oaks you will swing.” 
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Piquillo, made no: reply to this brutal 
faillery, seeing it was jopeless to try to 
mollify the heart of this.insatiate tiger. 

“Look you, Piquillo,” continued the ca 
tain, after having completed his rope, “ 

eu see, on the margin of that road in the 

istance, that m cent oak towering to 
the skies? That tree, possessing all the 
requisite advantages, will serve to shade 
your delicate person from the scorching 
sun! what say you?” 

Tigille made no answer. ~ 

“ Just ata convenient distance from the 
ground there’s a branch, too, that will serve 
magnificently to bear your weight, and 
seems, indeed, to have been created ex- 
pressly for the purpose; and besides, should 
your friend of the tablet chance to pass 
this way, he will enjoy the heppiness of 
seeing you in a a Aly agnor postion, 
and of learning, » how Juan Baptista 
avenges a wrong. Yes, that will do very 
nicely indeed, and with heaven's assist- 


ance— 

Piquillo understood that he was about 
to die, and he gave his last thoughts to the 
Here th tain ted by th 

ere the captain was interrup @ 
report of a gun in the forest. Although 
the sound was distant, it was more than 
probable that he who fired the would 
pass in the immediate vicinity of the spot 
above described: The captain scoordingly 
jumped instinctively to reconnoitre. Not 
peing far from the oe which wg Fc 

80 picturesque urtray iquillo, 
liberated of his burden, started off and 
sprang up its branchesJike a cat, and in an 
incredibly short s of time found him- 
self perched on a branch some twenty feet 
from the ground. Piquillo had recourse to 
this attempt at escape, feeling convinced 
that the captain, in consequence of his cor- 
pulence, could not follow him. He was not 
wrong in his calculations, for the bandit, 
furious with rage, halted at the root of the 
tree, whilst the fugitive, breathless, but in 
comparative safety, continued his ascent. 

“Come down, you young scoundrel,” 
shrieked the baffl bandit, drawing a lon 

istol from his side, the last weapon he h 
eft; ‘ come down, and I will pardon you, 
and if you refuse I will shoot you to a 
certainty.” 

Piquillo was perfectly conscious of the 
hg ay of his novel position, but dreadful 
as they were, they were not so terrible as 
those he had just escaped. As for trust- 
ing to the clemency of the captain, that 
was the last thing he dreamt of, and so he 
determined to try if, by stratagem, he could 
possibly save his life. The captain, mean- 
while, kept dodging round the trunk of the 
tive tp Bee a fair aim at his target, whilst 
ey lo, carefully watching the movements 

f his fearful adversary, concealed himself 


At length the ca ‘ts favourable 
opportunity, fired, and a shriek of horror 
immediately the the 


had ‘simply shattered the branch. on 
whieh Diquillo waa pi me ova oy 
came together; but, , in their. 

cent, the branch and eight were sr- 


w 
rested by th limbs of the oak whi 
Feder het 





«“ Juan, Baptista,” ‘said’ he, “you have 
been without Ry for a helpless Ff bat 
rest assured child ‘live to 


sassin—a bandit — an arrant coward — for 
ou have assailed « defenceless child, wh< 


justice will have its course. oman 


a8 defeated you.” 
“ Ah! war! war!” rejoined the capteli, 
with a roar of hter which * 


litary name thereon ped?—the name, 
doubtless, of one who offers you ection, 
and wealth, for I know him to be one 0 
the wealthiest men in Spain.’ I rejoice 
that he has dared to offer ec! , 
for that very offer has sealed ‘his death- 
warrant.” 

At this idea Piquillo uttered a shriek of 
despair. : E 

“ And,” continued the captein, “ hope 
not to frustrate my plans of revenge} your 
hour is come. You have chosen tree 
for a shelter; you refused to be d 
the refuge B he have chosen shall prove 
your funer . 

Piquillo could not at first conceive what 
the bandit meant, but he was, ales! very 
soon let into the mystery. 

“Ah! you proclaim war, do you? you shall 
have it to your heart’s content,” continued 
the captain, collecting round the tree al} 
the dried wood and foliage fwith which the 
forest abounded, “War! war! you wished 
it, be satisfied,” and he laughed with his 
infernal laugh; “it will soon be iit.” 
While Piquillo watched with bates Ale 
alarmed thoughts these preperatigns, the 





iN 
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brigand proceeded; and having collected a 
large heap, he quietly took from his pocket 
a flint, and struck it sharply over the pile, 
smiling contentedly, and resuming hismerry 
Castilian ditty. The mass got shortly 
ignited, and gradually the dense smoke 
ascended in spiral columns. For some 
time the green branches arrested the pro- 
gress of the flames, but the fiend by their 
side fed them diligently, anda strong wind 
that unhappily rose at that critical moment, 
but too successfully aided the efforts of the 
demon. The tree became first covered with 
a black and viscous sweat, the froth oozed 
forth soon to di , then the branches 

ve ah a ie page| ae break- 
1 an to the flames; to 
heighten e scene of horror, dark clouds 
began to dim the light of day. He thought 
that the smoke alone would suffocate his 
victim. Presently Piquillo was completely 
hid from his enemy 4 the thick smoke 
that surrounded him. Not a sound, saving 
an occasional scream of dread and agony, 
and the crackling of the burning timber, 
disturbed the silence of this awful scene. 
The merciless Baptista still fed the flames 
incessantly. At last, tired of his task, and 
having taken it for granted that Piquillo 
lay smothered above, or even if he attempt- 
ed. to descend, he would be burnt alive, he 
left him to his fate, rejoicing at the success 
of his horrible project. Moreover, it was 
not improbable that the glaring beacon 
that occasionally burst forth, lighting up 
the dismal forest, would attract travellers 
and lead to his discovery. He therefore 
thought it prudent to retire, and casting 
one more anxious look at the infernal py- 
ramid he had erected, he soon disappeared 
in the tangled forest. 

Piquillo, meanwhile, as the apt adn. | 
flames gradually approached him, clim 
higher and higher to avoid them. The 
tree was an immense one, its topmost 
branches towering to the skies; but still, 
as upwards he went, the destructive ele- 
ment gained fast upon. him. The feathered 
denizens of the adjacent trees sought safety 
in flight; but alas! he could not follow 
them. Perched at the greatest height he 
could possibly attain, he tremblingly con- 
templated the fearful death he now saw no 
chance of averting. He had seen the cap- 
tain disappear, but he had left his work 
too well accomplished to extend,any hope 
of escape by descent. Atone time, as a 
dernier resort, he thought of climbing to 
the extremity of one of the broadest 
branches, and dropping himseif clear of the 
frightful furnace beneath him; but then, 
again, he remembered the tremendous 
height he had to fall. To complete the 
hopelessness of the position, the oak was 
too far apart from any other tree to permit 
of his leaping from one to the other. Thus 


debgrred of all ible chance of 
the poor little fellow’s heart failed him 
outright, and he burst into tears. From 
whom now could he seek solace and sooth- 
ing? He was alone in the'world! alone!— 
and yet one ray of hope cheered his sink- 
ing heart. Juanita, when surrounded by 
danger and imminent death, had a 

for succour to the God of her ers. 
Why should he not do the same? And, 
thereupon, whilst still the ruthless flames 
ascended, he cast his eyes to heaven, and 
in the full bitterness of his broken spirit, 
prayed aloud. 

“Oh! my God; oh! my God!” he ex- 
claimed, “ to die so young, just when the 
joys of life were bursting upon me! When 
this very night such sweet dreams lulled 
my sleep. Oh, suffer me to live, that, by the 
virtuous future, I may blot out the crimes 
ofthe past. Allis ended! I die!” 

And still the flames ascended. 

“ Have I not, oh heaven! been bereft of 
all earthly bliss—a vagabond wanderer, 
with the street for my country, and the 
pavement for my home—without the love 
and tenderness of a mother; seeking my 
bread in sorrow, and taking it, by stern 
necessity, from the hands of a robber. If 
I have erred in society so contaminating— 
oh! suffer me yet to live that I may wash 
owe stain. Have pity on me, oh, my 


And still the flames ascended. 

* Oh! if I could but escape the terrific 
death that faces me—could but fly from 
the flames so fast surrounding me, and the 
merciless smoke suffocating me by degrees 
—if I could but escape these appalling ter- 
rors, the rest of my days shoul devoted 
to thy service. I would employ them in 
no selfish pursuits, but for the benefit of 
my fellow-creatures. This do I pledge 
myself to fulfil faithfully. I would do 
for them what thou hast done for me. 
Listen then, my only protector, to these 
my earnest supplications, and suffer me yet 
to live. Oh! protect me in this hour of 
agony and peril.” 

And still the flames ascended. 

CHAPTER IX.—DELIVERANCE. 

Still the flames ascended! But higher 
still ascended the fervent prayer of the 
perishing child. God no doubt, had heard 
that prayer, and his mercy answered it; 
for a heavy storm which had been threat- 
ening all the — suddenly burst 
over the tree in whick Piquillo had taken 
refuge, in one terrible clap of thunder, and 
torrents of rain fell, extinguishing the fire 
that had all but reached its victim. In 
the exuberance of his joy, with eyes up- 
lifted to the source of this timely aid, he 
exclaimed, ‘“ Heaven has heard me, and 
wills that I should be an honest man.” “ 











hour, and right gratefully did Piquillo 
welcome the cataracts of rain that 
him from his impending fate; with what 


joy—what itude—he contemplated this 
new deluge. The blazing branches were 
all successively extinguished,and presently 
a pool of water was formed at the base of 
the oak where but now a huge furnace 
existed. Piquillo commenced his descent 
when he perceived the flames had ceased 
to blaze; but the descent was by no means 
an easy matter. The copious fall of rai 
had rendered the branches slippery, 
others, by the action of the fire, had be- 
prumphay gs ‘a "et Pigaille haan Arg 
the slight. weight iqui en he 
had got about half-way down, and was 
congratulating himself.on his safe arrival 
- — firma, he heard, amid por Rowing 
of the tempest, the trampli loutsteps o! 
@ man advancing ‘omartls the ok” His 
progress was impeded by the mud, and he 

elped himself onwards by leaning on a 
double: barrelled carbine, which he held in 
his hand. Worn with fatigue, he halted 
immediately beneath the oak on which 
Piquillo was still a captive. Presently tak- 
ing off his cap to wipe away the rain and 
the perspiration which poured down his 
brow, he gave utterance to a horrible im- 
precation; the voice,-which Piquillo knew 
so well, was that of Caralo the bandit! The 
wretched captive who was dreaming of 
life and liberty on the oak, tried to conceal 
himself behind the little foliage the fire 
had left. 

“ Ah!” said he, “Heaven has not heard 

me yet, andI am still doomed to die.” 

e brigand remained motionless, lean- 
ing against the tree as if in the act of 
listening. Piquillo could not at first exact- 
ly comprehend the object of this deep si- 
lence and profound attention; which, how- 
ever, saved him, as it aggre his looking 
upwards; but presently, in the distance, he 
perceived a carriage dragged by four stout 
mules approaching them down the road, 
The postillion had much tough work to 
get through, for the road was rendered ex- 
tremely heavy by the storm. As the car- 
riage neared the spot, Piquilly hesitated 
whether it would be go policy to cry 
aloud for help. He abstained from doing 
so, knowing that it would betray his where- 
about, and Caralo would most assured! 
give him the benefit of one, if not of bot! 
of the barrels of his ugly carbine, and then, 
in all probability, escape unscathed into 
the heart of the forest. 

He was disturbed in these reflections by 
a noise that made him tremble on the tree. 
Caralo, who was not by any means a man 
given to thinking on such occasions, pre- 
red for action. When the carriage 
which was costly one, heavily laden with 


t ; an ‘and 
a yous It -being evident that 
e postillion, a stout young Galician, was 
the Sal one likely to offer any obstinate 
resistance, Caralo shot him dead on the 
spot, and levelling his second barrel at the 
window of the. which was then 
i tree, he. called 
sloud to the old man— 
‘ “Your purse, and the ladies’ jewel- 


“he = 
door of the carriage was 
and out came a grey-headed 

with a stern cast FF features, and 
himself before the ladies by’ way 
pi we beet unting knife from its 


“Down with your arms,” exclaimed the 
bandi ‘ 


it. 

“Never!” rejoined the gentleman. 

“ Resistane is per ‘useless; your 
purse and down with your arms, or I'll 
bar Pia » ‘seplied the old 

“Fire away, ‘man, 
“Don Juan a Aguilar will never: surren- 
der to a rascally bandit like you.” 

“ You shall have it, sir, since you wish 
it,” replied Caralo, levelling his carbine 


ahs 
“My father!—my friend!” exclaimed 
the terrified young girls, ‘trying to leap 
from the carriage. 

t,” said the ban- 


dit, coldly. “Why, old man, you arenot - 
worth the powder in this barrel. I don’t 
exact at your hands homilies and morality; 
all I want is the gold and silver you have 
about you; as for that iron, which isuse- 
less for both—down with it; and make 
haste, for I am in a hurry.” 

By way of rejoinder to these remarks, 
the old gentleman made a thrust with his 
sabre at the bandit. 

“Come!” exclaimed: Caralo, “ we must 
finish this.” And, leaning against the tree, 
he took a deliberate aim, and was on the | 


oint of pulling the trigger, when Piquillo 
Hropped himself heavily on the inltved 


arm of the bandit, and thus turned awa: 
the shot in a contrary direction. ‘Thongh 
Sr pe + oe. at oe Ts unex- 
attac rom ve, speedil 
Kcovated himself, and, seizing his ve 
opponent, cast him on the ground roughly, - 
exclaiming, in utter amazement at the sight 
of ans 

«Tis him, indeed; this time at all events 
he shall not escape my vengeance” 

And thereupon, with one foot on the 
trembling body of his feeble adversary, he 
was about to break his head with the butt 
end of his carbine, when a hand, vi 
in its old sedtn sweed,up to thobilt, 
into the ly of the bandit. Caralo had 











got his quietus; for, with one howl of r 
and agony, he rolled over—a corpse! att 


* Ab! how ” exclaimed Carmen. 
“He will, pe LH thing to us,” said 


* Ah! ah! that word wasofno use to Aixs. 


either of us, but the wild beast is slain,” 
exclaimed the old gentieman., “I have 
hunted: them before now, but never such a 
dangerous one. But what’s the matter 
with »tmy child, my Carmen? Oh! she 
has fainted, poor thing. Ajxa, you who 
have. more presence of mind, bring her to 
her senses, while I go to the assistance of 
our young defender yonder, the poor little 
tattered beggar, who has in him more 


j than anes: 
And t the gonty o ntleman hobbled 


up towards ria illo, who, though bruised, 
was not much hurt, and in rising offered 
his arm to Don Juan @’Aguilar. 

“ Why, I was coming to your assistance, 


my little fellow, and you come again to - 


mine. Who are you?’ 

** Piguillo.” 

“ Your business!” 

“T — none.” : 

“Who are your parents?” 

mt fond I + ate Done.” 

“ Where do you come from?” 

“ From the top.of that tree.” 

'. “Do you. dwell there?” 

* { have since this morning.” 

Juau d’Aguilar looked at the oak, the 
trunk and branches of which were charred 
by. the fire, and said, smilingly, 

“Your dwelling is in onli dilapidated 
condition; and I offer you, ifyou will ac- 
cept of it, a somewhat better one at my 

in Pampeluna.” 

Joy and grati:ude sparkled in Piquillo’s 
eyes, and so choked was he for utterance, 
that all he.could do was to press his new 
master’s hand to his lips. Meanwhile they 
-had reached the carriage, and Carmen hay- 
ing recovered from her fainting fit, leaped 
from the carriage, and threw herself on 
her father’s neck, who was so overwhelmed 
with the caresses of both the young ladies, 
that it would be difficult to decide which 
of the two was his daughter. Piquillo 
stood by the door, calmly contemplating a 
scene of tenderness so perfectly novel to 
him. He had never beheld wae | exquisite 
loveliness as that on which he uow gazed. 
Juanita,who had hitherto been his paragon, 
sunk down to a very ordinary person in- 
deed. One, to his thinking, was of earth; 
the other was heavenly. And when the 

oung ladies fixed their radiant eyes upon 

im, sparkling with kindly feeling and 
gratitude, and thanked him for his oppor- 
tune assistance, and complimented him on 
the courage he had displayed in their 
cause, he felt a sensation he had never be- 
fore experienced, and could not possibly 
define. Understanding that he was parent- 
Jess and desolate, without resources or 


«“ We will take him with us,” added Don 
Juan d'Aguilar; “ henceforth he slzall be 
one.of our household—he shall be my page, 
But in the interim,” continued the ald man 
looking at the Gallician, who lay grim 
and prostrate on the turf, “I wonder if 
our new page can perform the office of 9 
postillion ? 

“ Most assuredly,” exclaimed Piquillo, 
closing the door of the carriage, and jump- 
ing on one of the mules, which he en- 
couraged with voice and gesture. Getting 
them into a gallop, he speedily cleared the 
forest, and oa the-following day, happier 
than the king of Spain, with a proud air, a 

lad heart and doublet in rags, he entered 
the city of luna. 

“Where s Idrive to?” he asked of 
his new master. “To the viceroy’s palace,” 
cried the two girls, 





THE REFORMATION. , 

If the motives of Henry VIII, in com- 
mencing the Reformation, may be accused 
of selfishness, cupidity, and revenge, the 
conduct'of Luther is not altogether free 
from similsr imputations. en 
X, by the lavish diture in w 
he gratified his love of luxurious magnifi- 
cence, found his treasury exhaus he 
devised a scheme for raising money by sel- 
ling indulgences, which were to free the 
purchaser from the pains of purgatory, 
and, by paying an advanced price, his 
friends might be included in the immunity. 
This traffic was carried on in many parts 
of Europe; and in Saxony, the Augustine 
friars were, at first, made sole “ consig- 
nees” (to speak commercially) of these 
Spiritual commodities,—an agency which 
ensured them, by way of commission, con- 
siderable profit. he Pope’s minister, 
however, suspecting the accuracy of their 
accounts, transferred the lucrative business 
to the Dominicans. Martin Luther, being 
an Augustine monk, was indignant that 
he and his brethren had been deprived of 
so much good trade, and immediately de- 
nounced the efficacy of the indulgences; 
and, being of a fiery temper, soon proceed- 
ed to greater acts of insubordination, and 
at length denied the Pope’s authority al- 
togetber. The Reformation, great and 
beneficial as its influence has been, origi- 
nated both in Germany and England from 
questionable motives; Luther’s subsequent 
conduct, however, in great measure re- 
deemed its commencement. That of He 
was throughout tyrannical and yile. He 
slaugh indifferently the advocates of 
both sides of the religious dispute. The 
learned Bishop Fisher, and the able end 
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refasing the oath of ce 
with which the king had invested hhimecl?y 


while at the same time, he condemned as 


many Protestants to the stake. His resent- 
ment, moreover, inst all who had ever 
impugned the royal authority, carried him 
to the enormous folly of causing the bones 
of Thomas 4 Becket (whose rich shrine he 
had pillaged) to be cited into court, when 
the saint was condemned as a traitor, his 
name erased from the calendar, and sen- 
tence of burning pronounced on his bones! 
This surely was the act of a madman, no 
less than of a tyrant. But in whatever 
way Henry gratified his — will, no o 
position was manifested by the people, 
who witnessed with wonder, but with en- 
tire submission, the victims of popery and 

tism di dn couples to the 
stake or to om < Id. ia pean 
in ‘England, therefore, 01 e first 
blow was struck oy Honey, did 
not bear its good fruit in his reign. Its 
consummation ~was reserved for a later 
period.—Mackinnon’s. History of Civilisa- 
tion, 





Rebtews, 


The British Friend of India Magazine, i 


pa Age and Co.] 

The staple subjects of this magazine are 
the Rajah of Sattara and George Thomp- 
son—George Thompson and the Rajah of 
Sattara. is is the less to be wondered 
at when we know that the work is edited 
by the honourable proprietor himself, 
whose reiterated motion in connection 
with the dethroned prince, is the nuisance 


of the Indian house. The present number ji 


opens with a pretended rt of a meet- 
ing, in reality a series of li on all those 
opposed to Mr. Thompson, and very lauda- 
tory of the worthy leman hi . 
In the first place Sir Henry Willock, 


K.L.S., the worthy and ‘excellent late Roman art, from 


chairman of the board of directors, one 
who has ever shown his readiness to aid 
the cause of justice and good government 
in India, is mercilessly assailed in language 
little creditable to the honourable paint 
tor; whose florid and inflated style peeps 


forth in every line. Next we are favoured lus, 


with some aspersions on Mr. Hogg, whose 
knowledge of Indian politics is one strong 
argument that his opposition to the Sat- 
tara Rajah is founded on justice. Major 
Randall, who spoke with the warmth of a 


soldier on the occasion of the vote of Possessin 


thanks to the army, is next taken to pieces; 
while the benevolent and gentle Mr. Poyn- 
der is equally subjected to the literary 
tomahawk of: the honourable proprietor. 
But all this falls’ very harmless. 


editing a -— appesrs to’ be, to give 
lik own peculiar more welk 

or rather report, own 
there is’ meatiing in’ 

is. We know not, but it be they’ 
are reported nowhere else. @ look ‘in’ 
vain in this publication for any informa- 
tion of a solid character ia connection! 
with India, the subject it professes to be’ 
about. In this it is not si , for both: 


journals and magazines exhibit coneeely 
a lamentable ignorance on this great aud 
important _dependance of the British 
Crown. The “Foreign Quarterly Re- 
view” is the only 
.of among the revie 
The History of the Manners and. Customs of 
Ancient Greece. By James Augustus 

St. John, Esq. 

(Bentley: London.] 


Everything that appertains to ancient 


Greece, must, from the nature of the sub- 
ject, be invested with much interest, whe- 
ther we consider it in relation to the won- 


ing subject of inv ion; tothe orator, 
the most Bape: ce $ 


theories of polities, nay, ev which 
is admired is ei ly or indirect 

ks. eir power is not so sensible ac. 
it is real; our architects and shave’ 


the latter derived, 
no doubt, benefit, but Romans 
acquired their knowledge ly from 


the Greeks. But it is needless to o 
on this theme, or to enumerate the 
a . F : 


which our ( 


g therefore such claims.on the 
cogs’ ait Piriae ofa z ath ae 
people, lo as we do an that 
can throw light on the public cod privaea 
lives of the inhabitants of Greece, our 


our 
The readers will well understand ‘the delight 
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with which we these instructive of the toilette, the dress, the perfumes, the 
and amusing vo! .. Many very able amusements, the ions of the ladies.. 
authors have treated of the public life of We are certain from what we have read 


the Hellenes, but Mr. St. John is the first, 
we believe, who has laid before the public 
so complete a picture of their domestic 
life. After a short and concise accouut of 
the peopling of the country, the character 
of its inhabitants, and of the chief cities, 
our author leads us at once to the domes- 
tic hearth. In reading, our fancy trans- 
pests us to their homes; we attend on the 
reeks at their birth; we behold the cere- 
monies that accompany the entrance of a 
soul into this teeming world of care; we 
follow the child into the nursery, we listen 
to the songs and catches that are sung to 
lull the young Alcibiades and Plato to 
sleep. eir toys are scattered around us, 
and we watch with the test interest the 
sports and pastimes of these babes, who, 
in after ages, shook the world with their 
renown. From this scene of infant plea- 
sures the aathor leads us to the public 
schools. But before following the young 
Grecians further, we cannot help express- 
ing our surprise at the numerous anecdotes 
and stories that are introduced. For our 
f; when we sit down to read a book, 
though very anxious to obtain all the in- 
formation we possibly can, we yet like to 
‘ be amused; we have not here dry treatises, 
but we have short and pithy accounts, 
written in an easy flowing style, rendered 
still more attractive by the variety of 
amusing matter interspersed throughout 
every chapter. There are also incidents 
introd which would furnish materials 
for a variety of entertaining tales. The 
Greeks were, without doubt, a romantic 
people, a most extraordinary race. To re- 
turn to the subject of education, from the 
public schools we accompany the students to 
the academy, and hear how the philosophers 
instructed: their pupils. Modern school- 
masters, without any disparagement, might 
study this of the work with great ad- 
van he portions that will perhaps 
principally interest our gentle readers are 
those which relate to women and rural life. 
Mr. St. John has devoted a whole book to 
the ladies,. Numerous controversies have 
been held, facts, authorities, and arguments 
adduced, remcvgag | the condition of the 
Hellenic women. In our minds, this book 
has settled the uncertainty which we pre- 
viously felt. In an inquiry profound and 
searching, yet lively and amusing, abound- 
ing in instructive and entertaining details 
of the actual condition of the Grecian ladies, 
the author has indi settled the 
t. We are enthusiastic irers of the 

ir sex; we love to read of them; we feel 
interested in everything that appertains to 
them. We have followed Mr. St. John with 
delight through his account of the mysteries 


that the author is inspired with the same 
fondness as we have for the most lovely of 
creation. And like all true admirers of the 
beautiful, Mr. St. John has written in a 


most gentlemanly and exquisitely delicate « 


style. Nocoarseness, no unbecoming 
ends the ear. But, as usual, we are dila- 
ting too much for our columnson this de- 
lightful subject. We must, therefore, turn 
to the other portion of the work, connected 
with the rural life. Weare perhaps too apt’ 
to consider the Greeks as statesmen and 
philosophers, and to forget that they had 
all the feelings of other men. How delight- 
ful it is, efter the months of toil spent in the 
busy pursuits of business in this dense me- 
tropolis, to leave care and work behind you, 
and, with yourcarpet bag in hand, to start 
for a month’s trip in the country. How we 
notice — how we revel in the sun- 
shine and hay fields, how delighted we feel 
to hear the songs of the birds. Everythin 
we behold fills us with pleasure. If we fee 
thus on journeying into our country, how 
much more so must the Greeks have felt, in 
enjoying relaxation in their delightful cli- 
mate! Though not apt to feel enthusiasm 
in reading a work; we cannot help giving 
vent to some of our feelings. The chap- 
ters on the rural life breathes of the 
scenery, balmy climate, and fill our ima- 
gination with delight. We wander through 
the fields and reach the farm-house; we 
visit its buildings, we view the labours of 
the agriculturist, we smell the odoriferous 
blossoms of the lemon and orange groves. 
Nothing is forgotten; the poultry, the 
cattle, the farm yard, churning butter and 
making cheese, are brought istinctly to 
our view. On leaving these we enter the 
gardens, and are delighted with the fra- 
grance of the flowers, and the sight of tha 
rich stores of esculent plants. t what 
we have always been most pleased with, 
even from our very childhood, we now ap- 
proach—we refer to the orchards and vine-+ 
yards. Mr. St. John mentions that he has 
visited the countries of the vine, and has 
accurately described what we ourselves 
have seen, now some years ago. His des- 
criptions have refreshed . our memory, and 
made us long once more to wander 
the narrow paths, through the vineyards, 
The Greeks appear to have properly esti- 
mated these blessings with which they 
were surrounded. ey were undoubtedly 
a delicate minded a oe the simple fact 
of their erecting altars beneath the shade 
of some of their finest trees, in order to 
preserve them from profanation, sufficiently 
proves it. The Grecian farmer was by no 
means a fine gentleman; he was, as an 
agriculturist is in our own country, rough, 
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and laborious, and Mr. St. John’s 
jon reminded us of the jolly hard- 
working farmers of our own counties. We 
have, we fear, exceeded our space, and we 
shall therefore ,find it impossible, in the 
present notice, to follow Mr. St. John 


through the other portions of his elaborate for 


work. We will, on a future occasion, re- 
turn to it, when we hope to lay before our 
readers some account of the Greek theatre, 
and of the commerce and industry of 
Greece. . In conclusion, we can recommend 
this work to a great variety of our readers. 
To the scholar and historian, as an unex- 
haustible store of knowled: We should 
have given precedence te the ladies, whom 
we would recommend to study that portion 
of the work which relates to the Hellenic 
women. Indeed, to enumerate the claims 
which we would recommend it, would be 
difficult. We will sum up by saying, that 
all may derive great benefit a careful 
while the general reader will be 

ighly repaid by the amusement which the 
work will him. 


. Hood's Magazine. 

The present number opens with “ Ignez 
de Castro,” a ly in five acts. As only 
one act is given, it is impossible to express 
any opinion on its merits as a ly: 
The » however, has much of the 
stately flow and dignity which should ap- 
pertain to thisclass of writing, proving the 
writer's perfect mastery of his language. 
“ Mrs. Caudle smells, tender” is good, while 
we give an impromptu which succeeds: 

IMPROMPTU, 


oma Clerk of St. Andrew’ 
sienas maed tealien . th 


Was « —in London town 
(Where Holborn’s steep throws horses down ; 
for thy renown, 


e, 
nless they’re bridg’d from crowa to crown): 
‘estry Clerk! 


rt Sonnets for the a our pees will 
vean nity 0: jude! of for them- 
selves. Tike White oud,” by Percy B. 
St. John, follows; and then we have an 
article on Poland. Poland and humbug 
foal. sympaihiy beltier wih Eon eine 
_ Sympathy nei wi 

Stuart nor the views of the writer of this 
No man who has gone into the 

core of Polish history can feel within him- 
self that this people are deserving of the 
universal sympathy they have met with. 
If the convicts in Van Dieman’s Land were 
oppressed, we might strive jto prevent it, 
but we should be unwise to elevate them 
into heroes. “Nell Gwynne” is certain! 


tn gr gag las. These two 
writers’ 8 very apposite. 
“ Voices from the Past,” “The sae 


Qe 
ly dispossess the reign’ 


i y,” “ The anger,” “ Cabi- 


much poetry, and some, we 
per’s and Marston’s, not of a calibre ke 
aoe in the same sheet of paper ‘with 
ilton. Still we have much praise to give 
to the present number; and h we are 
of those who think that the mantel of de> 
parted genius fits no living shoulders, we 
must commend the present editor for what 
he has done in the brief space‘of time 





which has been afforded him. 
Cke Drauca, 
Olympic.—We visited this theatre the 
other evening, to witness the - 


tion of The Rivals, which, with the im 

tant aid of Miss Cooper, Miss Charles, Mr. 
Henry Marston, and Mr. James Browne, 
is very nicely played. We were quite 
struck with the Fag of an actor all but new 
to the L~ndon boards, of the name ‘of Cla- 
rence. There is stuff of the genuine sort 
in this gentleman, and no mistake about it; 
@ more proce, dapper, knowing, or charac- 
teristic Fag, we have not seen for many ® 
long day. He rattled out the imperti- 
nences and small talk he had to deliver in 
the most telling 





The Gatherer... 

A down-east cha per a ew ’ 
accidentally stumbled aad The “ 
thinking to commiserate his: 
wipes “I didn't burt my fore paw, 

replied, “It was my knee. 


vance of civilisation, and th of 
lie opinion, in ieee, let ue teaaine thee fa 
no pnt 9% Ge oe 

with a simi 

[ea bem wedein Mnalends hat thedeer, 
i i! can y ata ern ec re 
an armed force neerenenite 
the. times, to that of shadow of 
doubt ean exist that, as little or no public 
pinion was formed oa the 1 ! 
have been. abortive. -The voice of the 


people in 1488 was of no moment; there 
was no middle class of any influence; 
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James. II, hed he lived’ in those days; D’Olbreuse, a gentleman of Poiidti, ‘This 
would have been esteemed by the barons tleman, with his: ter, passed into 
and courtiers as an excellent monarch; Germany, and established himself at Bran- 
and the i t and -barbarous lower - den , where his daughter, Mademoiselle 
class would have been blinded by supersti- Desmiers D’Olbreuse, e maid of ho- 


1588; though in 1485, Henry VII over- first husband (who was Charles Louis, 
came Richard and ascen the throne; Duke of Zell), fell desperately in love with 
but this event arose from the victory gain- the maid of honour, and married her. He 
ed over the latter, not from any sentiment died in 1703, and she in 1722, leaving one 
in the pean, Sone, divided into the factions daughter, married in 1680 to her cousin- 
of the .—Mackinnon’s History of german; George Louis, Duke of Hanover, 
Civilisation, + afterwards elector, the appointed heir of 
Water-Cress. — Most persons. are ac« queen Anne to the throne of England, and 
father of the House of Brunswick, as con- 


) Review. 
those who, in the busy thoroughfares or - Saeoronan large male, called 
of an * ” 


strevts, have any:idea that the cultivation being rather , and 

of this eseulent. now forms..an important len timber ‘which was by long 

ie evan Gon te alee mmerci only those who “the ise 
ustry,!? 5 ag’con- it: ’ we 

8 nd; nse ae cisnc at ant im to gnie read at od an 
armacy «is ri into conse~ | pieces of 5 the ‘began to 

as It-is' one of the most powerful eloue whe the « Old M i,” who was cover- 





“S bound. At 













6 Genealogi- strain on it h ifting 
cal Tree. —We are ay tg rf Jeg, ‘as if he -had we should 
us, if we remark, ere. passing’ on’ to" ee ete We ‘The’ dogs, thus protected 
matters, that from a Protestant‘ res injuty, Were ‘at lst victorious; and 
fugee our own gracious sovereign may the kan a great beast, weighing 
trace, without any sacrifice of ee nearly two hundred Was soon 
illustrious descent. It will place no in _ stretched on the ground.—-Stokes’ Australia. 





i T. Croxoa 
that the revocation of the edict of Nantes hy at Tus ne office, by T.. , 
contributed to give a monarch to our em- , Newgate-street, London. 
pire, by banishing Alexander Desmiers #. A. Burstall, Printer, 2, Tavistock.street, Strand. 





